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HY so many political correspondents, 
Right as well as Left, should regard 
Labour’s new H-bomb policy as a tribute to 
Hugh Gaitskell’s genius is not clear. The 
first function of a political leader is to give his 
party a sense of direction, which Mr. Gaitskell 
has never been able to do. Failing in this he 
may still succeed, as Lord Attlee did, in 
foreseeing the crises that overtake a party 
which is drifting nowhere in particular, and 
forestalling them. But Mr. Gaitskell failed in 
this, too; he was caught unawares by the 
NUGMW resolution on the H-bomb. The 
best he could do was create a diversion—the 
non-nuclear club—to distract attention; and 
successful though the ruse was, it hardly de- 
serves the encomiums—ranging from “Tri- 
umphant Hugh’ in the Sunday Pictorial to 
‘Make no mistake about it, for Mr. Gaitskell 
this is his biggest personal achievement since 
he became leader’ in the Sunday Times. The 
credit, if credit there be, should not go to Mr. 
Gaitskell but to the two-party system, which 
makes it inevitable that in the months im- 
mediately preceding a general election any 
compromise, however silly or irrelevant, will 
be clutched at by members of the Opposition. 
Already they are hoping that France will 
test her first bomb before the autumn, in the 
belief that the voter here will suddenly be 
terrified out of his wits by the explosion, and 
support Labour at the General Election. 
But the voter may also remember what Mr. 
Bevan and other party leaders had said earlier 
about the urgent need to keep the H-bomb, to 
avoid ‘going naked into the conference 
chamber’. In the long run this shift may turn 
out to have done his party a disservice: the 
ability to plaster over cracks is the attribute 
of a bankrupt jerry-builder, not a party 
leader. 
The idea of bringing all the nations who 
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have not yet produced H-bombs, but are on 
the way to doing so, into a non-nuclear club 
under British auspices is intrinsically a good 
one; nobody can be happy about France and 
West Germany, let alone China, manufactur- 
ing and testing their own nuclear weapons. 
But is it practical politics? At the moment, 
neither de Gaulle nor Adenauer gives a button 
for what Britain thinks or does about the bomb. 
If we took our entire stockpile and dumped 
it in the Atlantic, the action would not alter 
de Gaulle’s determination to put France back 
on the Power Map; and British prestige has 
sunk so low in other countries that nobody 
would believe the action disinterested (the 
Russians would certainly assume we had kept 
a few H-bombs hidden somewhere; and there 
is no means known to science to convince 
them that we had not). In the form in which 
the Labour Party has put it forward, in fact, 
the non-nuclear club proposal can have little 
effect. 

Still, with some revision it could be of value. 
The intention of the club should not simply be 
to prevent countries which have yet to make 
the bomb from making it. The club should 
also aim to keep the US and Russia from 
making further tests. Britain and France may 
at some later stage be able to take the lead in 
agreeing to suspend the manufacture and 
testing of nuclear weapons (and to throw 
away those we have) on condition that the 
US and Russia formally agree to end H- 
bomb tests—and perhaps make other con- 
cessions to sanity, too. This could be an 
important step towards the international 
agreement that has eluded us for so iong; 
because it is as much in the American and 
Russian interest to prevent the spread of the 
nuclear plague as it is in the interest of the 
smaller nations. 

The Conservative Party’s policy need not 
be very different. Its weakness so far has been 
that it does not reflect the deep and genuine 
public feeling against the Bomb. For Britain 
to go on manufacturing nuclear weapons 
(and conceivably testing them, too, if the 
present lucid interval should come to an end) 
is dangerous as well as being wasteful. To 
have bigger and better H-bombs stockpiled 
here is unnecessary: all that is required is that 
we should have enough to deter the Russians 
from contemplating aggression (two bombs, for 
Moscow and for Leningrad, would in theory 
suffice); and that we should have the means 
to deliver them. Even as things are, the 
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Russians cannot be absolutely sure that we 
would be unable to retaliate; and this in 
itself (quite apart from any US reaction) 
should be enough to give them pause. A non- 
nuclear club established with a wider purpose 
than Labour envisages—set up to enable the 
smaller nations to bring effective pressure 
to bear on the US and Russia—would indeed 
be worth having. 
. * * 
‘Patterson does not know how to protect 
himself. He turned his back on Johansson 
after being knocked down.’ Thus, Gene 
Tunney in the Observer. But anybody who 
watched the fight on television will have seen 
that the unfortunate Patterson did not know 
whether he was coming or going, after the 
first knock-down blow. The referee propped 
him up in a position vaguely facing Johansson; 
from which he turned around, with the 
glazed look of a man who has lost his way 
coming out of a pub in the dark. At this point 
Johansson caught him from behind with a 
looping punch, knocking him down again. 
There could hardly have been better ammuni- 
tion for the anti-boxing campaigners. During 
the rest of the round, Patterson alternated 
between blind rushes at his tormentor, and 
hazy defensive covering-up—a travesty of 
‘the noble art.’ The current argument among 
doctors about the prevalence of punch- 
drunkenness among pugilists, significant 
though some of the statistics are, gives only 
part of the picture; the real indictment of 
boxing is the ugly effect not on boxers but on 
audiences. 
. * * 
THE Oxford Magazine has answered questions 
about St. Edmund’s Hall successes on river, 
track and two kinds of football field—in a very 
different way from the Sunday Times, which 
put it all down to the ‘enormous spirit’ of the 
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college. The magazine reports ‘disquieting 
rumours’ about ‘the college’s admission policy,’ 
and observes that ‘at the present time it would 
be exceedingly undesirable if there were any 
college whose methods of admission did not 
conform to a very high standard both as to 
academic levels and as to fairness.’ Nobody 
who was up between the wars needs more than 
one guess at the college which has, ‘by 
enormous efforts, struggled out of the position 
of having undergraduate members who were 
predominantly athletes, and the vast majority 
of whom read one school,’ or will fail to agree 
that this is ‘a very bad time for another college 
to fall into this vacated and not wholly 
reputable position.’ The BNC of today, 
certainly, will not envy a house that aims at 
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becoming a muscle-bound fraternity of fourths 
in forestry, or some such. 

* + * 
It is satisfactory to hear that the Dean of 
Canterbury is developing a sense of humour. 
In a recent article in the Soviet Literary 
Gazette, he writes : 

The following interesting episode may be 
adduced as an illustration of freedom of 
speech in the USSR. After I had read fifteen 
sermons in Canterbury Cathedral on 
Christianity and Communism they were 
published in England under the general 
title of Christianity and Communism. The 
Soviet authorities, on their own initiative, 
published a Russian edition of this book 
which was rapidly sold out. 


Battles and Wars 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


RESIDENT de Gaulle stepped onto the 
political stage on June 18 nineteen years 
ago with’ the assertion that to lose a battle is 
not to lose a war. The complement is obviously 
no less true: to win a battle or even a campaign 
is not to win a war. Perhaps the President may 
have this in mind, following the collapse of the 
railway strike threat after an order had been 
issued requisitioning the railwaymen to 
maintain an essential national service. 
There is no doubt that once the situation 
had arisen the Government had to take some 
action. The railwaymen had decided on an 
eight-hour strike, to be followed at uncertain 
intervals by other eight-hour strikes. This was 
the tactic suggested by the Catholic unions. 
The Communists had suggested a single 
twenty-four-hour strike, but this was rejected 
because it would have left the Government 
indifferent—a single day without transport 
is a minor inconvenience as compared with 
repeated shorter interruptions. The Socialist 
unions had suggested a series of two- or three- 
hour strikes. This was rejected as lacking in 
dignity and infuriating to the general public. 
A long strike was out of the question. The men, 
though irritated by a strong sense of injustice, 
were not ready for it. The eight-hour strike 
seemed practicable, dignified, weighty. It had 
one great weakness. It affected a single shift. 
This meant that the prosecutions for refusing to 
comply with the requisition order would not 
have to be spread too widely, especially as they 
could be aimed at the comparatively small 
number of men needed to keep the trains in 
movement. The trade unions had to with- 
draw but they did it with dignity, maintaining 
the united front of Communist, Socialist and 
Catholic organisations. There have been no 
public recriminations between the three. 
Had the Government failed to act, both its 
main achievements would have been im- 
perilled—authority of the government, and 
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stability of the economy, both of them much 
too new to be firmly established. It is only a 
month till we begin to go over to the new 
‘heavy franc’ equal to a hundred of the old 
ones. This, it may be said, is mere shop- 
window dressing. But you cannot restore a 
pre-1914 franc twice over; and to fail in the 
first attempt would be to make any further 
attempt at stabilisation doubly difficult. The 
new franc is the outward sign of a great wager 
that the franc can become a hard currency— 
that the sacrifices called for six months ago 
can be made to yield worth-while results. 

The immediate victory for the Government 
is therefore genuine. The question is whether 
the issue should ever have been allowed to 
arise, in this form. From President de Gaulle’s 
first return to the public scene last May it has 
been evident that his first preoccupation— 
avoiding civil war—was immediately followed 
by a second—avoiding being considered the 
leader of a purely Right-wing movement. 
This had happened to him, contrary to his 
intentions, when he launched his French 
People’s Rally in 1947. From a Machiavellian 
point of view—apart from anything else—this 
would gravely hamper the President’s plans. 
His aims are not those of the French Right, 
which he considers to have very little under- 
standing of what constitutes French greatness. 
He must be abie to play off Right against 
Left—using the Right for support in main- 
taining a strong army and national dignity, the 
Left to pursue a policy capable of associating 
the people of Africa with France on a new 
basis. The Right already clearly distrusts 
the President, and is constantly trying to 
interpret his words and actions in a sense that 
he did not intend to give them. 

The austerity policy launched last December 
was conceived in a way that led straight to the 
recent troubles. It is always difficult to be 
equitably austere. The complaints of the 
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business world and the farmers might suggest 
that the measures adopted in the last week of 
the year were pretty fairly allotted. Several of 
them certainly showed courage. But there 
were clearly sops to businessman thinking— 
in particular, the one which made medicines 
payable by Health Insurance only after the 
first three thousand francs. The wage freeze, 
too, came when the pay of public servants, 
including most of the great nationalised 
undertakings, had fallen seriously behind that 
in private industry. Above all, in spite of 
assurances of respect for trade union rights, 
these bodies felt that they were allowed to 
criticise only after essential decisions had 
been taken. This could be defended in view of 
the secrecy needed in an operation of which 
devaluation was an organic part, and also 
because the new regime wanted to dis- 
courage lobbying. But as time went on, 
nothing was done to restore the trade unions 
to a sense of their importance. 

Finally, the manners of the Fifth Republic 
are not always good. Last April the Prime 
Minister did not even answer the letter of the 
Catholic railwaymen’s union about long- 
promised readjustments. The joint demand of 
the five organisations representing the railway- 
men was rejected very summarily, although 
this united front—a rare phenomenon— 
should have been a warning. The Government 
did, indeed, make two general concessions to 
the working class at the beginning of the 
month, abandoning the economy on medicines, 
and increasing family allowances by 10 per 
cent. But this was done belatedly, and after 
there had been a devastatingly successful one- 
day strike on the Paris Métro. 

The defeat of the railway strike is, therefore, 
a success for the regime considered as a strong 
conservative government. But the unpopular 
method used, that of requisition, will prove 
a very grave handicap for the President him- 
self in his evident desire to establish a very 
different order. Is it really compatible with the 
right to strike? In his June 18 speech he listed 
the forms of greatness to which the new 
regime aspired, every one of them appealing 
to liberal or Left-wing ears—social progress 
in France, the community including ten 
African States and Madagascar; the political, 
economic and social transformation of Algeria; 
European unity, of which the co-operation 
within the Six was only a beginning; help by 
the favoured nations for the underdeveloped. 
Though few Frenchmen of the Right would 
explicitly reject any of these, nearly all would 
feel the lack of what they really wanted to 
hear—something about the repression of 
‘Anti-France’, for instance. There is not even 
a reference to France’s claim for a better 
status within NATO, and nothing at all about 
Algeria remaining for ever a part of the French 
State. The President is evidently trying to 
recover the waning confidence of the Left. 

But, alas, how many of the Left will at this 
moment feel that the President is talking for 
them, and not at them? 
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One-Man Band 


By SARAH GAINHAM 


t beng is a rush of printers’ ink to the head 
in Germany lately, using immoderate 
phrases such as ‘perfidy’, ‘will the British sell 
us?’ and ‘fears of British treachery’. Most are 
inspired by deliberate trouble-making, for Dr. 
Adenauer plays on legitimate fears and hidden 
resentments. His accusations against the 
British press, alleging that hostile wirepullers 
are at work, was a most revealing expression, 
for he supposed that a group of anti-German 
propagandists in England were doing pre- 
cisely what he is doing here—using popular 
prejudice to cover a possibly unpopular policy. 
These popular fears are very real, however; in 
England German history is only about a 
hundred years old but the Germans carry 
their whole past in their heads, back to Arminius 
as we do to Alfred; and Germany has very 
often in history been the object of power 
barterings. What we call the balance of power 
is seen from Central Europe as a centuries-old 
determination on the part of the older nation- 
states to keep a power vacuum in Germany— 
to make sure that no German power should 
arise to possess Germany effectively. 

The press is no more, in fact it is rather less, 
subservient to those in power in Federal 
Germany than it is in England. But it is easy 
to increase envy and resentment when they are 
there already. The point is: Why does 
Adenauer do it? For the recent turns of 
governmental policy are almost entirely a 
one-man job. 

Much of the political manoeuvrings of the 
last months appears on the surface to be 
irrational. But Adenauer is not irrational. He 
probably has an irrational dislike of giving up 
power to one more popular than himself, 
and he certainly does personally dislike the 
British—a British officer sacked him from the 
mayoral office in Cologne in 1945 after the 
Americans had appointed him—but he is not 
Palmerston, playing by instinct and hunch. 
He is a deep, tortuous and solid thinker who 
knows what he is doing and means to do it in 
the short time left to him. He has in view 
nothing less than the old strategic aim of 
Bismarck—to co-ordinate the coal and steel 
of western Europe in one group. His backers 
have tried three times with force, but they 
have now learned that lesson. The present 
policy of Federal Germany is peaceful and 
twofold. To keep the Russian flood from 
spreading further west, for which they need 
allies, first and foremost the Americans. And 
to achieve ownership or co-operative rights 
over the mineral wealth of France, Luxem- 
bourg and Belgium. For that they need the 
French and thanks to the dreams of gloire still 
spinning French heads, they have a lever and 
are getting on nicely. Let the French live in 
their Napoleonic dream of military ‘prowess, 
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personal elegance and intellectual logic; the 
Germans will help pay to ‘pacify’ Algeria, will 
invest milliards in the Sahara and shore up the 
French standard of life. 

Up to the moment when he agreed to be the 
Presidential candidate to stop a Socialist 
having the chance of sitting in on government 
councils, Adenauer never put a foot wrong. 
Then he made a curious mistake. He assumed 
that the Christian Democrats would appoint 
his own choice to the vacant Chancellery. His 
choice was the follower of his own policies, 
a yes-man of his own backers, the steel masters. 
But the party wanted the one man who would 
upset all his plans. Herr Etzel’s ideas are like 
Adenauer’s. They are still in the stove-pipe 
trouser, full beard era, the steam age of coal 
mines and iron ore. Professor Erhard is way 
out ahead in the world of jets and spun glass 
fibre. He knows that a decisive turn of history 
has happened in which the Herrenklub notions 
of Adenauer have about as much future as 
dreadnoughts. French thinking is in the Napo- 
leonic age still. Adenauer and his friends are 
in the 1870s. Professor Erhard is here and now. 

All the twists and turns, the insults and lies, 
the blackguarding of the British and of Erhard 
from Adenauer in the last few weeks have a 
rational purpose: to recover that tactical error 
and discredit Erhard for good. He covers up 
this tactic and the strategy behind it by 
wailing—so loudly that no one notices what 
his hands are doing—that the British are going 
to sell Berlin to the Reds, that the situation has 
never been so black before, that Erhard will 
let the British and the Russians fool him if he 
comes to power. 

The Chancellor does not care in the least 
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what people say about him. Called a liar to 
his face, he smiles grimly. If people want to 
think him an old-fool, let them, it suits his 
book excellently. It is essential for him to 
cover his disreputable desire to get rid of the 
Economics Minister because his reasons for 
it would be very unpopular inside and outside 
Germany if they were recognised. Large 
subsidies to the French, not even debated in 
the Bundestag, would be unpopular here. 
The public take the American alliance 
seriously and, though Great Britain is the 
object of envy and resentment, she is also seen 
as more reliable and stable than the French 
and nearer to the Americans. 

Yet Adenauer’s policy, though carried out 
by methods which the higher standards of 
public behaviour in England condemn, is not 
necessarily immoral because it works against 
British interests. The trouble with it is it is 
out of date. It caused enough trouble in the 
past when Germans tried to achieve it by the 
use of that force which had been used against 
them throughout their history; it continues to 
cause trouble, but the historical moment for it 
is gone. Nineteenth-century Adenauer sees 
Europe as the north-west corner only, but 
there are large interests in Germany that want 
to live in the twentieth century, turning from 
the past both in its hostility from us and to- 
wards us; and in commerce from those 
eastern plains whose attraction has often 
provided an alternative to the complex 
frustrations of living in western Europe. 

The revolt in the Christian Democratic 
Party is not yet over. Adenauer continues his 
efforts to impose his pattern on events and 
he may succeed for a time. It will be a good 
thing for Germany (and for us) if he fails. 
The past needs to be defeated in his lifetime 
and in his person, and to be replaced for the 
first time in German history by an effective 
rule of the majority and not by either an 
authoritarian or by the weakness which leads 
to chaos. 


The Futility of the Right 


By ROBIN MARRIS 


I AM not a romantic radical, I am a serious 
radical. When the society in which I live 
requires transformation, I want to transform 
it —not ‘for my own purposes’ (whatever that 
may mean) but to make it better for the mass 
of its members. Radicalism to me is a coherent 
political philosophy, not a cross-party muddle. 
Of course radicalism is also an attitude of mind, 
an aspect of personal political psychology. 
But I argue that anyone who is content to 
leave the matter at the personal level is playing 
a game both with himself and with society. 


The more effective of Henry Fairlie’s heroes, 
such as Disraeli and Sir Winston Churchill, 
whatever their greatness in another sense, 
did little for society in the radical sense. Sir 
Winston, however much he might have liked 
to, could not pievent us from becoming (if we 
are) ‘increasingly conformist; increasingly 
materialistic; and increasingly violent’. 
That is why I believe that the most tragic 
aspect of the contemporary British political 
scene is not the inevitable difficulties inside 
and at the top of the Labour Party, but the 
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increasing number of more or less genuine 
radicals playing about with other parties, and 
in particular in, or on the edges of the Con- 
servative Party. There are two fundamental 
reasons why radical Tory activities are futile, 
each arising from interlocking aspects of 
Conservative politics. The first derives from 
the ‘power’ alliance of the party, the second 
from the ballot box alliance essential for 
effective parliamentary representation. As we 
all know, the Conservative Party is basically 
a party of function without principle. Its 
function is to govern in the ruling interest of 
the day, to keep the machine going with the 
minimum of trouble and fuss. This does not 
mean, as the unsophisticated sometimes 
assume, that the interest of the governing 
class is necessarily dialectically opposed to the 
interest of the governed: today there is at the 
material level a significant community of 
interest between, for instance, managers and 
managed. Thus to say that the Conservative 
Party governs in the ruling interest sounds, and 
is, a tautology: the key to understanding the 
position lies in the character of the alliances 
by which government is maintained. 


The power or ‘lobby’ alliance of the party 
is based on the fact that we live in an economic 
society of Managerial Capitalism—a society 
whose economic institutions have developed 
directly from those of traditional private- 
property capitalism, but have been modified 
so that control and leadership are exercised 
quite disproportionately to ownership. The 
chairmen and managing directors of the 
group of large corporations which control over 
half the nation’s industrial capital could be 
got into a medium-sized lecture theatre, while 
their aggregate personal wealth represents only 
a tiny fraction of the assets they manage. The 
managerial or ‘directorial’ class is neither 
wicked nor inefficient. On the contrary it is 
benevolent, well-meaning and commercially 
and technically reasonably dynamic. Neverthe- 
less the manager (shorthand for decision- 
taking top executive) is today quite disturbing- 
ly autonomous. He is playing a game in which 
most of the rules are made by him and other 
managers. For all that has been said about 
State encroachment on industrial freedom, 
society as a whole has now little more influence 
on corporate function than have even the 
shareholders. The manager does not ignore 
the social interest, but he sincerely believes 
that at least in the economic sphere it is for 
him to decide where the social interest lies. 


Managerial capitalism has useful tendencies 
and bad ones. It is useful when its ‘materialism’ 
makes the poor prosperous, bad when its 
autonomy dominates rather than serves us. 
The radical is mainly concerned with the bad 
tendencies, though if he has any sense he will 
also want to harness the useful ones: thus, 
depending on the degree of his radicalism, he 
may want to modify or may want to transform. 
My list of bad tendencies contains four 
specifics: (1) a tendency to create the shallow, 
conformist society described in the writings 
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of Riesman, William Whyte and Galbraith— 
the radical cannot sleep with the organisation 
woman, let alone work with the organisation 
man (but he is not interested in solving the 
problem by restoring to a minority of the 
population the right to autonomy through 
inherited wealth; apart from the issue of 
principle, he knows this suggestion is based on 
a false sociological diagnosis); (2) a tendency, 
special to the English variety, to create a new 
hereditary managerial class, linked with 
education in the public schools, and itself 
conformist; (3) a tendency to create a society 
divided sharply into an immanent lumpen- 
bourgeoisie on the one hand, and a board room 
élite on the other; (4) a tendency, so far more 
noticed in the US than here, finally to elimin- 
ate principle from politics altogether—to 
convert politics into little more than adminis- 
tration. To these I add the radical’s inevitable 
objection to any system which is so generally 
undemocratic in the loose sense of the word. 


The radical cannot but aspire to countervail 
our corporate big uncles. To do this, he must 
combine and he must make use of political 
government. If he refuses because of fear of 
the State, he is a ninny. Anti-statism, healthy 
in many circumstances, here becomes 
escapism and lets in other tyrannies. 


Nobody seriously denies that the power 
alliance of the modern Conservative Party is 
an alliance with managerial capitalism. This 
means much more than that directors vote 
Tory. The terms of the alliance require the 
party specifically to protect the corporations 
from the inroads of radicals and others who 
would countervail: in return corporation 
power is used in a hundred ways to support the 
political party. Of course there are considerable 
traditional-capitalist and even quasi-feudal 
elements in the party, but they do not count 
for much on the really critical economic 
issues. (For instance, ‘anti-monopoly’ policy 
in practice hurts mainly small firms combining 
in price-fixing agreements to cover their in- 
efficiency, rather than large corporations.) I do 
not think the Tory radicals believe they can 
alter this alliance; I think they are simply 
blind to its implications. Some are innocent 
about economic power, others shelter behind 
a competing fear, a particularly contrived 
bogey, ‘the power of reactionary trade 
unionism’. I cannot make out whether the 
latter really believe in their bogey, or whether 
it is rationalisation of a general distaste for 
working-class institutions. En tout cas, the 
effect is to involve them in a power alliance 
which negates radicalism. 

Even if the character of this alliance is 
denied, or even if it could be changed, there 
remains the ballot box alliance. The connec- 
tion between radicalism as a political psycho- 
logy (hanging, flogging, ethnocentricity and all 
that) and radicalism as a philosophy is not 
quite so obvious as is sometimes imagined, 
but is nevertheless in this case quite fundamen- 
tal. Other things being equal, the psychological 
radical, provided he understands what he is 
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doing, supports the radical political philosophy 
and votes accordingly. But he is often diverted 
by economic interest, class loyalty or a com- 
peting element in his own psychology, for 
example a weakness for religion. Thus the 
familiar spectacle of the conservatively- 
minded British working man voting Labour, 
and thus for that matter the radical Tories. 
Nevertheless, if a political party is to be 
effective, its supporters, and certainly its 
activists, must have a reasonable community of 
psychological outlook. The radically-minded 
person has a vested interest in radical politics. 
Excluding the nihilists among us it is wrong to 
say we are professional oppositionists. Middle- 
class radicals yearn to play a ‘responsible’ role 
in a society where for a change reforms are 
made before they are too late, before x 
thousands have starved, y hundreds been 
killed or = have died after drinking from a 
water cart. We do not enjoy being driven into 
minority positions. We would like, for once, 
to share power with people whose minds work 
like our own. And, except that they yearn less 
and get more, the converse applies to con- 
servatives. 


Therefore a great deal of the drive in a 
political party originates in the enjoyment of 
collaboration between people of like psycho- 
logy. In the Labour Party the set-up is familiar; 
traditionally the party allies members of the 
working classes of varying individual radicalism 
with a minority of the middle classes who are 
very radical. But although most of the reliable 
middle-class radicals have always been in the 
Labour Party, radicalism, at least until 
recently, has been of less practical importance 
to the Labour Party than conservatism to the 
Conservative Party. The Conservative Party, 
at the ballot box, combines some surprisingly 
divergent interests: it depends electorally on 
obtaining at least thirty per cent. of the votes 
of the working classes, and, among the middle 
and upper classes (who give it eighty to ninety 
per cent. of their votes at every election) there 
are many potential conflicts—commercial 
versus professional, upper versus middle, 
upper-middle versus lower-middle (Public 
versus Grammar), technical versus adminis- 
trative, to name only the obvious. Electoral 
unity is maintained by a common small-‘c’ 
conservatism, which in turn depends on the 
fact that, although psychological conservatism 
is usually negatively correlated with education 
and intelligence, in this country for one reason 
or another the upper and middle classes are 
overwhelmingly psychologically conservative. 
The working-class Tory votes shoulder to 
shoulder with the squire and the company 
director because he shares their suspicion of 
change, dislike of ideas, softness for tradition, 
weakness for ethnocentricity and, under 
pressure, appetite for violence. The Conserva- 
tive Party could go on for ever without the 
Bow Group, but without the Conservative 
Women, it would quickly disintegrate. You 
cannot make a conservative party into a radical 
party, any more than you can make black white. 
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If you support the Conservative Party you 
support the conservative, unimaginative sec- 
tion of the population. You may exert some 
influence on minor issues, but at times of 
crisis the Devil will always take control: when 
something really big happens, small-‘c’ 
conservatism is incapable of rising to the 
occasion: it can never understand great events. 


Westminster 


Mororist in Surrey, gestur- 
ing expansively out of the car 
window: “The Hog’s Back.’ 
Inattentive passenger, ig- 
norant of local topography: 


‘I didn’t know he’d been 
away.’ (Collapse of stout 
Parties.) 

For who is this lithe, 


bronzed figure, with a new 
spring in his step and a new 
gleam in his eye, and a new, sharp pencil in his 
pocket, waving the lift contemptuously aside 
and bounding three at a time up the stairs to 
the Press Gallery? Refreshed, replenished, re- 
juvenated, it is your humble servant Taper 
back once more humbly at your service, once 
more ready to offer his eagerly-sought advice 
as to how Parliament should conduct its 
affairs, and with a brand new theory as to what 
would be found inside Dr Charles Hill if you 
unscrewed him (tagliatelle alla Bolognese). Like 
Donner at the end of Das Rheingold I strike the 
rocks with my mighty hammer and the mists 
roll back to reveal Valhalla, SW41, in all its 
glory. 

(Which reminds me; before I go any further 
I have a complaint to make. This year the first 
Ring cycle at Covent Garden falls on Septem- 
ber 18, 23, 28, and October 2; the second 
cycle takes place on October 5, 6, 8 and 10. 
I cannot attend the whole of the first because 
the Liberal Party Conference overlaps with it, 
and I cannot attend any of the second because 
the Labour Conference coincides with it. Now, 
fascinating experience though it undoubtedly 
is to hear Sir Arthur Comyns Carr holding 
forth on the brilliant solution to the traffic 
problem he devised in 1902, and passionately 
though I desire to hear Miss Alice Bacon tell 
us how much the leaders of the Labour Party 
dislike the Public Schools at which they were 
educated, I think on balance I would rather 
be at Covent Garden at the moment when 
they are doing so. A little foresight on the part 
of the political machine-minders and the 
Covent Garden Board of Management would 
have solved the problem for me, and in view 
of the more or less nationalised status of the 
Royal Opera House I should have thought 
a close liaison between the two was only to be 
expected. I trust that by next year some joint 
committee will have been set up to deal with 
this; I need hardly say that my services are 
entirely at any such committee’s disposal.) 
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The paradox that the party of good, safe, 
smooth government has been associated with 
the most gigantic national disasters is in- 
evitable: it is a machine which cannot deliver 
goods, only votes. The radical in the Tory 
party not only denies his radicalism, but wastes 
his time. He also wastes his time in the 
Liberal Party, but that is another chapter. 


Commentary 


And now, what have I been missing all these 
long weeks? (What you have been missing it 
would hardly be proper for me to dwell upon.) 
Even had I been in the country, I may say, I 
would not have set foot inside Westminster 
while the indescribable glories of the Liberace 
case were half a mile away providing enter- 
tainment unmatched even by the House of 
Commons on a wet Thursday night at the 
end of a session. Still, the fact remains that for 
five weeks I have not been to Parliament, and 
it behoves me to find out what they have been 
doing in my absence. The first thing I did, 
therefore, after my return, was to turn to the 
Spectator to read the exciting and detailed 
accounts of the debates and questions con- 
tributed in my absence by a dazzling array of 
Parliamentary stars of all hues. 

Certainly I cannot complain that the five- 
week debate lacked substance. Mr Roy Jenkins 
(after gently pointing out that Parliament does 
not exist in order to amuse me, but failing in 
the excitement to tell us what it does exist for) 
gave us a most learned disquisition on the 
state of Parliament in 1909; Mr David Price 
painted a touching picture of the present-day 
inmates being flogged through airless corridors 
by ruthless slave-masters; Mr Leslie Hale 
spoke up for back-benchers, and democracy, 
and other such noble animals; Mr Peter Kirk 
found Parliament not such a bad place after 
all; Mr Mark Bonham Carter, a latter-day 
Henry V, protested against being compelled to 
sheathe his sword for lack of argument. I 
read them all with enjoyment and profit, and 
determined to model myself more closely upon 
them in future. 

And then, as if in celebration of my return, 
the House last Thursday put on one of those 
hilarious shows that might have been expressly 
designed to ruin my resoive. The Navy 
Estimates cannot, as a rule, be relied on to 
produce much in the way of good cheer. A 
little muttering about public-school officers 
on one side, a tear-stained reference or two to 
Gibraltar on the other, and Britannia, for 
another year, rules the waves. This time the 
rules were waived, and a debate took place, at 
the shortest possible notice (which was not 
nearly as short as some of the tempers in- 
volved) on the proposed sale of the Watford 
firm S. G. Brown Ltd., at present owned by 
the Admiralty, which is a most unlikely haunt 
of businessmen, if the thirty-eight million 
jimmy-o’goblins they were wasting on obso- 
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lete warships 2 month or so ago is anything 
to go by. It seems that S. G. Brown Ltd. was 
taken over during the war under the appro- 
priate Defence Regulation, and somebody in 
the Admiralty having just noticed it there, the 
decision has been taken to off-load it. Now this 
seems to me to be a fairly reasonable, though 
perhaps belated, decision. After all, the 
Conservative Party has been saying for years 
that it is dedicated to the cause of free enter- 
prise, and although this is a howling lie, it is 
obviously necessary to make some kind of 
gesture in its direction every now and again. 
S. G. Brown Ltd. was this year’s gesture, and 
the result was a row which might almost have 
convinced a casual visitor to the House that 
something important was being discussed. 


Mr Frederick Lee set the tone for the 
Opposition when he quoted the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as saying earlier, ‘I certainly 
do not think that because a firm is expanding 
or well managed that justifies it remaining in 
public ownership,’ and then added, ‘In my 
fourteen years in the House of Commons, I 
do not believe that I have ever heard an answer 
which so reeked of political bias as that.’ 
From then on, as you can well imagine, the 
sky was the limit, and some of the contribu- 
tions from the Opposition indicated that the 
speakers were even more in need of the 
products of S. G. Brown Ltd. (the firm makes 
gyroscopes) than Mr. Lee. Mr. Bevan, that 
grizzled old sea-dog, was much in evidence, 
for instance, maintaining with such witty gibes 
as ‘Let us sell the Navy’ the quarterdeck’s 
reputation for repartee, and Mr Lee, even 
when he had finished his own speech, seemed 
determined to make everybody else’s as well. 
But what made the whole affair even more 
comic than the Opposition’s hysterical rage 
was the fact that the Tories themselves were 
far from unitedly happy at the transaction. 
Mr Farey-Jones may perhaps be excused his 
trepidation; he sits for the constituency in 
which the firm is situated, and held it last 
time by a mere 201 votes (though surely, if 
the electorate is so passionately opposed to 
nationalisation as we are always being told, 
vigorous support for the move would increase 
that majority ?), but the Tory misgivings 
expressed privately before the debate were a 
rich and comic appetiser to the feast. 


The debate ended in what is known 
technically as uproar, but what I always like 
to think of, in Mr Forster’s description of the 
end of the Fifth Symphony, as ‘the vast 
roarings of a superhuman joy.’ And once 
again the Opposition had demonstrated 
publicly its unerring flair for getting hold of 
the wrong end of the stick and then poking its 
own eyes out with the other. The Admiralty 
may exist, as its inhabitants maintain, to run 
the Navy, or it may exist, as the sailors main- 
tain, to prevent them running it. But for the 
best part of a day and the best part of a million 
decibels the House of Commons debated 
whether in fact it existed to manufacture 
gyroscopes. I was home. TAPER. 
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Sin and Tonic 


By PETER FORSTER 


The Complaisant Lover. 
(Globe.)—AIl in the Family. 
(Strand.) 

THE exotic setting of many of 
his novels, the ultramontane 
nature of his sympathies, 
may sometimes blind us to 
the very English, even very 
middle-class English nature of Graham 
Greene’s mind and talent, but this character- 
istic is clear in his newest and incomparably 
most successful play. Indeed, he has taken 
that most worn of West End themes, stock 
fare for relaxing stockbrokers, the light 
comedy about adultery among the well-to-do: 
gulled husband, bored wife, jealous lover and 
all, complete even to a setting in Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. 





But miraculously, with the same increased 
sureness of comic touch that was evident in 
Our Man in Havana, he has transformed 
the tired trivia into a sin-and-tonic work of 
art. On the surface this may seem an up- 
roariously funny Adulterer’s Guide, yet below 
it most delicately and movingly considers the 
dilemma of those who have sought to bridge 
by a vow the gap between a man’s monogamy 
and a woman’s polyandry. It may not be a 
very original paradox to show how a lover (in 
this case a bookseller) may be more tied than 
a husband (here a dentist), but Mr. Greene 
exploits it with the most compassionate wit 
and the utmost technical skill—indeed, in the 
scene before the interval he achieves a coup de 
thédtre, in that question asked by the Dutch 
valet, which would be applauded with envy 
by all the great technicians from Scribe to 
Raigantt. If I must carp about the most 
rewarding evening in my month’s theatre- 
going, it is only to wish that a tiresome teenage 
girl had been eliminated, and to note that the 
transition to the final mating, or stalemating, 
is a little wobbly and abrupt. 

The playing, under Sir John Gielgud’s 
impeccable direction, is of the first order. Sir 
Ralph Richardson’s cuckolded dentist joins 
the gallery of his major performances— 
bumbling, boring, practical-joking, well- 
meaning yet so patently decent. He has a 
long, supremely haunting moment when he 
reads the anonymous letter telling of his wife’s 
misconduct; at first the house titters, because 
hitherto he has been so comical, then is stilled 
to silence by the sheer pain on the man’s face, 
as Bully Bottom crumbles into Uncle Vanya. 
As his wife, Phyllis Calvert has never been 
more effective, though perhaps a shade more 
coarseness is needed for this nice, uncompli- 
cated, comfortably shallow woman. Paul 
Scofield imposes his own mordant authority 


upon the lover, but it should be stipulated 
that here is the only actor younger than 
Olivier who can, when occasion allows, create 
the thunder and call down lightning, and he 
must not be for too long engaged on propping 
up the weakest character in this brilliant play. 


Cinema 
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The generic author for the new piece at 
the Strand presented by Henry Sherek (and 
for whose programme he has the nerve to 
charge a shilling) might be called Agatha 
Anouilh. He is in fact Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon, 
who takes a comédie noire theme—head of 
family has heart attack attempting to rape a 
maid, rest of family conspire to delude police 
to save their name—and treats it mostly as a 
thriller. It is effective enough at moments, but 
vitiated in performance by the fact that its 
wholly Gallic conception and idiom subtly but 
firmly resist translation into the accents and 
acting styles of our West End. 


Out of the Dark 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Ashes and Diamonds. 
(Academy.)—The Rickshaw 
Man. (Curzon.) 

How not to live and how not to 
die might be the sub-title of 
Ashes and Diamonds (director: 
AndrzejWajda; ‘X’ certificate). 
Yet how else, given the 
circumstances, was one to live or die? I cannot 
remember a film that better showed the 
dreadfulness of an impossible choice. 





This is a subtler and far more persuasive 
film than the same director’s pulverising Kanal. 
It comes up out of the dark to blink at day- 
light agaifi and finds what daylight shows 
impossible: Poland in 1945, with Germany 
defeated, Russia closing in, the old divisions 
between left and right, between political and 
patriotic allegiance, exaggerated to deformity; 
with human life so cheap that assassination is a 
humdrum weapon, a daily occurrence, and 
normal life—life that is not ‘on the run,’ 
violent. compromised—non-existent; and, 
worst of all, with belief gone, the blind belief 
tha: i. the only quality fanatic enough to make 
killing tolerable. Killing Germans in the 
Warsaw sewers was plain as daylight com- 
pared with this killing of fellow-Poles in hotel 
bedrooms and back streets and country lanes. 
Is it necessary? What does it achieve? That’s 
all very well, says someone, after a political 
explanation over the corpse, but what are they 
to tell the man’s widow? 


The odd thing is this is a sensual and 
attractive and even at times a funny film, 
desperately trying to catch a second here and 
there of normal life—of grace, lightness, 
prettiness even; with jokes and odd images 
that stray, like so many of the incongruities 
of life, into the picture unexplained, as if to 
say: ‘Look, we do exist, there is an outside 
world.’ Less concentrated and claustrophobic 
than Kanal, it is not a battle film, but gives 
a picture of life after the battle, of the carrion 


on the battlefield and the wounded in heaps 
wondering who on earth will rescue them and 
gradually coming to realise that no one will. 
Technically, it is the story of an assassination: 
a non-Communist group must kill off a 
Communist, newly arrived from Russia. There 
are mistakes, delays, hesitations, final success, 
if you can call it that: then a new and quite 
haphazard killing. The killer falls in love and 
sees what the impossible ‘normal life’ means. 
Despair is absolute: at the lowest pitch of 
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degradation in the stink of the sewers in 
Kanal it was never so black as this; yet the 
other world—of love, choice, unviolent daily 
living—exists somewhere, you feel it as some- 
thing towards which the frantic longing of the 
film is directed, a sort of heaven-by-impli- 
cation, made necessary by the daily existence 
in heH. Complex, tender, agonising, it makes 
a country’s moral dilemma as personal as love, 
and the pain of moral disillusion as immediate 
a torment as, say, disillusion in love. Not a 
propagandist glimmer, that I could see: a 
human film, marvellously suprapolitical. 


Design 


THE 


The Rickshaw Man (director: Hiroshi 
Inagaki; ‘U’ certificate) is a simple and 
sentimental Japanese film that won the Venice 
Festival’s top prize last year, about a humble 
rickshaw man who loves a beautiful widow 
from afar and helps to bring up her (rather wet) 
young son. The ending, with the survivors 
weeping over the rickshaw man’s post office 
saving stamps made out in their names, is 
cornier than anything even Hollywood would 
dare; but there is some pretty geometric 
photography with wheels and fireworks, and 
a good deal of homely and exportable charm. 


The Dreyfuss Case 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


Ir is nearly always more 
cheerful to hear about the 
experiences of industrial de- 
signers than to hear about the 
work of town planners and 
architects. So those of us who 
went to ‘an informal collo- 
quium’ by Henry Dreyfuss, 
the American industrial de- 
signer, when he visited the Royal College of 
Art the other day; expected to hear a lively 
success story. 

Mr. Dreyfuss, who is a very different speaker 
from some of his inarticulate American 
colleagues (he frequently paused to ask if we in 
England knew the meaning of words like 
‘meter’), said that people he worked for often 
objected to the ‘newness’ of his designs. What 
did he do? He simply asked them why they 
had bothered to call in a professional designer. 
That, of course, is the sort of snappy answer 
Mr. Dreyfuss can now afford to give. But 
naturally enough design students in his 
audience wanted to know how his organisa- 


_ tion had reached a stage at which it can employ 


medical helpers, ear specialists or psychiatrists 
if a job seems to need their advice, and 
arrange for the measurement of 20,000 faces 
and the photographing of 2,000 children 
before designing telephones and bicycles. 
(Apparently the pictures taken of children 
from all over the country showed that it was 
dangerous to standardise a bicycle that had to 
be used by riders wearing such different 
clothing as bathing suits, jeans or snow-suits). 

Mr. Dreyfuss did not satisfactorily explain 
how he had convinced so many people of their 
need for an expensive top designer. He was 
modest enough to suggest that he got off to a 
good start because he began in the great slump 
at a time when you might just as well be in 
business because ‘you hadn’t anything to lose’, 
But he told one or two stories which showed 
that a few qualities like ingenuity of thought 
and confidence in doing the job his own way 
have something to do with his status today. 
I particularly liked the story about his de- 


termination to put a swimming pool on the 
top deck of a ship (he wanted to do this 
because the ship was to spend most of its time 
under the hot sun). He was told that the water 
for such a pool would make the vessel top- 
heavy, so he looked around to find a way of 
saving the necessary amount of weight. This 
looking around cost 5,000 dollars, but it 
resulted in his decision to halve the weight of 
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all steamer chairs by making them of aluminium 
and webbing. And so he got his swimming pool 
above sea level. The moral for designers is that 
if they approach any design problem from 
scratch, forgetting entirely the ‘what was 
done before’ approach they will probably do a 
better job. 
* * * 

The most ingenious design I have heard 
about recently which avoids doing what was 
done before is the American architect Saarinen’s 
contribution to the new all-jet airport at 
Chantilly, near Washington. Until now it has 
been thought that jet airports would have to be 
sprawling buildings—‘finger’ design with 
corridors and ramps extending out towards the 
runways. But Chantilly is to have something 
quite new, a series of lounges on wheels. The 
designer gave fresh thought to the major 
problems of jet airport design—the difficulty 
of manceuvring large planes, the necessity for 
keeping passengers away from jet exhaust and 
noise and so on—and hit on the idea of 
making parts of the airport building move 
about under their own steam. The mobile 
lounges, which will be about 60 ft. long and 
15 ft. wide and will seat 80 passengers, will 
fasten pneumatically to the sides of the 
terminal. This neat solution to a new problem 
is based on an obvious idea—like so many 
other revolutionary designs. 


The Royal Schizoid 


By CLIVE BARNES 


THERE are two Royal Ballets, 
In addition to the Royal 
Ballet that appears at Covent 
Garden, there is another 
Royal Ballet which is usually 
on tour; recently, for example, 
in Australia and New Zealand, 
and now having just ended 
a brief round of the English provinces. You 
certainly wouldn’t be able to tell the difference 
between them from the way they are billed at 
your local theatre. Covent Garden trust, and 
I hope, that you wouldn’t be able to tell the 
difference from the way they dance. But like 
that dear old queen of the London peepholes, 
the Windmill Theatre, the Royal Ballet now 
runs co an ‘A’ company and a ‘B’ company 
to share among its widespread fans. 

It is understood that these schizoid ten- 
dencies in the Royal Ballet are merely a passing 
phase. Indeed, it is said that even now the 
patient is on Dame Ninette de Valois’s 
consulting couch and will within a year, or 
less, be sorted out. But you may ask how did 
it get that way, and the answer is mildly 
historical. In 1945 the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
(the old name for the Royal Ballet before they 
became Top People) was invited to leave its 
extinct mineral springs in Finsbury and move 





into the Royal Opera House, so giving the 
projected Covent Garden opera company some 
faint chance of balancing its budget. A second 
ballet company was formed, partly to fulfil 
opera-ballet commitments for the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera, partly to keep faith with the 
founding-mother Lilian Baylis’s conception 
of ‘ballet for the people’, and finally to provide 
a cadet stage for the development of young 
dancers and choreographers, and a stepping- 
stone between the Ballet School and the 
company at Covent Garden. Eventually this 
stepping-stone hung too heavily around the 
necks of the Sadler’s Wells Governors, and in 
1957 the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet broke 
away from Sadler’s Wells and, like its big 
brother, came under the protecting wing of 
Covent Garden. Earlier in the same year the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet had , become trans- 
mogrified by letters patent into the Royal 
Ballet; and no distinction was made in the 
nomenclature of the two companies. That 
‘all Royal Ballets were equal’ was, in effect, 
bill-posted on hoardings throughout the 
provinces. 

Dame Ninette de Valois a year ago an- 
nounced her policy of ‘integration’ for the 
company—one jumbo package deal of a Royal 
Ballet, capable of being divided when and 
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where necessary, but deep down where it 
matters just one happily corporate whole. As a 
step towards this end ‘guest artists’ (this 
vulgar term is mine, not Covent Garden’s) 
were flown out to Australia from time to time 
to lead what for convenience might be called 
the second company, and as reverse lease-lend 
a handful of that company’s more promising 
soloists were recently given a chance to show 
their paces at Covent Garden. Now in August 
both sections of the Royal Ballet are to join 
together in a Covent Garden season. So it 
might seem that integration has been achieved. 
I hope so, but I doubt it. 


I expect that however many token gestures 
are made towards integration—both com- 
panies appearing on the same programme at 
Covent Garden but in the watertight com- 
partments of different ballets; one special new 
work being produced with a cast drawn 
initially from both troupes; stars from one 
company ‘guesting’ with the other; and all 
that kind of thing—there will still be, for at 
least another year, two quite separate groups 
of corps de ballet and soloists. One group based 
in London, one doing the milking rounds (what 
was that old Gingold joke about tour de force 
and force de tour?), both basically different in 
personnel, probably with different salary 
scales, and in the touring group the plum 
classic roles in the full-length ballets chiefly 
taken by visiting artists from Covent Garden. 
That is how my Old Moore’s Almanack puts 
it, and if true, I think it is a mistake. And yet 
not for the obvious reason that provincial 
theatregoers might be misled as to which 
twin had the Margot, or even which company 
was the grandmother! 


Once we have dispensed with equality and, 
as all good post-Orwellian animals must, 
amended our slogan to ‘some Royal Ballets are 
more equal than others’, I am not particularly 
fearful that the touring section will be un- 
worthy of its title. Both the First and the 
Second Divisions of this particular League 
are pretty formidable, and it would not be 
impossible for a team from the Second to 
outplay a team from the First in the Cup 
Final of a performance. But—and here is my 
objection to non-integration—the working 
conditions and opportunities are hopelessly 
unfairly balanced against the tourers. Re- 
voltingly underpaid, deplorably over-worked, 
living out of suit-cases in dingy theatrical 
lodgings, their existence is no career I would 
recommend to any child of mine. 


Finally there is another vital aspect of this 
problem, so far as I can see overlooked by 
Uncle Covent Garden and Auntie Arts Coun- 
cil alike. In the days of the old Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet there was in existence a 
national ballet troupe capable of providing the 
outlet for experiment with new choreography 
and new choreographers. Now we have two 
companies of similar scope and dimensions, 
neither is well-fitted to carry out this essential 
work, The obvious answer here is for the 
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Royal Ballet to abandon that particular ship, 
and for the Arts Council to treble the com- 
parative pittance it gives to the Ballet Rambert 
—if necessary making some appropriate 
adjustment to the present Covent Garden 
subsidy. The Ballet Rambert could then also, 
in part, be integrated with the general scheme 
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of a national ballet, providing it with the 
laboratory it needs for the future. There is 
altogether too little co-operation on all sides 
between British ballet organisations. Anyone 
would think they were opera companies the 
way they jealously keep themselves to them- 
selves. 


Telling the Patient 


By MILES HOWARD 


‘I asked the doctor—I looked him straight in 
the face and I asked “Is it cancer?” and he 
said “Yes.” Well, I’d rather know the truth— 
it’s better than imagining all the time.’ Many 
doctors—including those with experience in 
the handling of patients with this dreadéd 
disease—believe very firmly that the word 
‘cancer’ should never be spoken at a consulta- 
tion, and this is often held to apply even when 
the growth is small, has not begun to 
spread and is treatable. It is easy to under- 
stand how this rule came into being. Now 
that most of the illnesses due to an infective 
agent are coming under the control of anti- 
biotics, diseases of the heart and arteries, and 
cancer, are coming to the top of the list as 
causes of death. Heart trouble, even coronary 
disease, alarming though it is, does not seem 
to carry such a threatening meaning, for the 
patient, as cancer : the word sets, off echoes of 
evil in the mind—the textbook synonym for 
it is ‘malignant disease.’ Everyone knows that 
not all forms of cancer can be checked. So (it 
was said) never tell the patient—the diagnosis 
will sound like a sentence of death, and may 
well impair his recovery, if he can be cured, 
or his will to live. 

How do the patients feel about it? Two 
doctors from Manchester have looked into 
this. Some two hundred and thirty selected 
patients in an early stage of the disease were 
told directly by the consultant that they had 
cancer. Later, an assessment was made of the 
patients’ reaction to the news, and the types 
of reaction were divided into four groups— 


.(1) Approval, (2) Denial, (3) Disapproval, and 


(4) Inconclusive. Group 4 was small, and can 
be disregarded. In both men and women, much 
the largest group was the first—‘If you know 
what’s the matter, you know what to expect.’ 
The authors comment that patients generally 
know very well that the truth may be hidden 
from them—‘I know of people who were told 
it could be cured, but the doctor told relatives 
that nothing could be done—that worries me.’ 
Most of the patients went on to add that only 
those whose growth is curable should be told 
what it is. 

A flat denial that they had been told at all 
was the second most common reaction: in all, 
about one-fifth, and rather more men than 
women. This is not as surprising as it may look, 


The denial mechanism is one of the mind’s 
habitual ways of defending or protecting itself: 
It operates as an automatic block, outside the 
‘perimeter’ of awareness, so that the individual 
is not conscious of the threat, nor that anything 
has been blocked. One comes upon the denial- 
reaction, in one form or another, very often in 
exploring the emotional state of the patient 
with a bodily illness he believes to be grave, or 
a ‘disorder of adaptation’—an intense and 
frightening hatred for (say) his wife is shut 
out (or better, perhaps, shut in). In the cancer 
patients, denial that the consultant had said 
anything about it was quite definite, and not 
the result of any misunderstanding. ‘He didn’t 
say what it was. They don’t tell you anything.’ 
(In passing, note the importance of this 
reaction in evaluating the accounts people 
give, afterwards, of ‘highly-charged’ events.) 

Group 3 contained no men atall,and, among 
women, less than Group 2: the proportion 
was 7% of the total. Forty-one of the original 
series were seen after a longer interval—1-2} 
years ; of these, 35 had not changed their 
views, five had, and one who denied that she 
had been told now spoke freely of her disease 
as cancer. Two points in particular stand out 
from what these patients say—the effect of 
their talk upon others—‘I think it’s only right 
to tell other people,’ and the disbelief of 
friends—‘She didn’t believe me, and said 
they’d never tell you.’ 

How did the consultants feel? Reluctance, 
even apprehension, at first: but being frank 
with the patients grew easier with practice. 
‘Telling’ was done in a matter-of-fact way, 
and the response of the patient, by and large, 
was remarkably ‘steady’—only one or two were 
much upset. The main conclusion of this 
most valuable study is, then, that some 
patients with cancer of the more curable kind 
should be told the diagnosis. Here is an 
important part of the health-education of the 
community: to make it known that cancer in 
its early stages can often be cured. One further, 
though minor, step to be taken is to find a 
means of ‘filtering off’ those few patients who 
are likely to suffer disturbance, and no benefit, 
from being told the truth—although, as the 
authors say, the 7% in Group 3, however 
critical they may have been, were almost 
certainly in due course cured. 
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The New Yorker 


By DONAT O’DONNELL 


RECENT issue of The New Yorker carried a 

full-page colour advertisement showing the 
back of a man looking out to sea, where a 
sailing ship is foundering in a purple storm. 
The man is wearing a bowler hat and a black 
suit; the set of his shoulders is military or 
paranoid, his arms hang stiffly at his side; 
what can be seen of his head is spongy and 
striated like a tree fungus; and, across his 
back, about the level of the base of the lungs, 
are a Vienna roll and a sherry glass containing 
a colourless liquid. Below this picture, 
attributed to René Magritte, is the legend : 


Fohn Milton on the victory of truth. 
Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in 
the field, we do ingloriously . . . to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter? 
(Areopagitica, 1644). 
Great Ideas of Western Man. . 
series. 
Container Corporation of America. 


one of a 


At the side of the picture is a longer text 
which reads in part : 

‘This is Truth, mysterious . . . He is in 
truth somebody; there are in him two 
elements simple and pure . . . to wit, a loaf 
of bread and a glass of water. The person 
who is vested with Truth is impassive. He 
gives the feeling that the spectacle of the 
unleashed forces of evil has no power to 
infringe upon his integrity. The contrast 
between the firmness of this personage and 
the disorder, the fury, of the elements, is the 
same as the contrast between the doctrinary 
tempests unleashed against the Truth of 
which Milton was thinking.’ 

Neither Milton nor the Container Corpora- 
tion would ‘make’ The New Yorker on the 
merits of their prose alone, yet their conjecture 
is in some ways characteristic of the culture 
which has produced The New Yorker. The 
canners’ commentary on Milton sets out 
rather plainly two of that magazine’s basic 
assumptions. The first is that the standpoint 
of the detached observer is particularly 
meritorious, and close to the truth. ‘So truth 
be in the field’, said Milton; but the admen’s 
fungoid effigy of Milton’s Truth is not in the 
field—he is behind a parapet firmly watching 
other people drown. The second assumption 
is that the standpoint of the detached ob- 
server is associated with successful commercial 
activity. As the canners’ publicity encap- 
sulates the Areopagitica and other Great 
Ideas of Western Man, so The New Yorker’s 
own prose runs in a thin channel between 
thick rich banks of advertising 


When ‘the doctrinary tempests’ of Mc- 
Carthyism were unleashed, the editorial policy 
of The New Yorker—though not the tendency 
of New Yorker writers—was to say as little 
as possible about it and let truth and falsehood 
do their grappling somewhere else, out of 
earshot of the advertisers. This policy was 
laid down by Harold Ross, builder and editor 
of the magazine, whose biography has now 
been written by Mr. James Thurber*. 
‘Harold Ross,’ Mr. Thurber tells us, ‘in- 
herently cautious, fundamentally conservative, 
stuck resolutely to his original belief that the 
New Yorker was not a magazine designed to 
stem tides, join crusades or take political 


stands. He was not going to print a lot of 


‘social-conscious stuff’, because his intuition 
told him that if he did he would be over- 
whelmed by it . . . He didn’t encourage, he 
even discouraged, pieces on McCarthyism’ 

Since Ross’s death in 1951, the magazine 
under William Shawn’s editorship has changed 
in minor ways: certain verbal quirks, mainly 
‘plain man’ gestures, are no longer inflicted 
on contributors’ prose; there are fewer 
commas and less prudishness; writing is less 
nervous and more relaxed (not altogether a 
gain). But basically The New Yorker remains 
what Ross made it. It still wants, as it did in 
his day, ‘superior prose, funny drawings and 
sound journalism, without propaganda.’ Its 
many admirers still think of it as being, in the 
words of a provincial tribute which Ross valued 
enough to frame, ‘a supposedly “funny”? maga- 
zine doing one of the most intelligent, honest, 
public spirited jobs, a service to civilisation, 
that has ever been rendered by any one 
publication.” Any reader of The New Yorker 
will give at least two cheers for that sentiment; 
but those who give two and those who give 
three are apt to regard each other with 
suspicion if not with aversion. ‘Are we 
important?’, Ross once asked Thurber. And 
to this, even a two-cheer man would have to 
answer, ‘with some reluctance, ‘Yes’. The 
magazine has published, over more than 
thirty years, too much good writing, too many 
brilliant drawings, for any other answer to 
be possible. The New Yorker is an important 
part, not only of American culture but of 
Western culture generally. 

Mr. Thurber’s portrait of the man who 
made The New Yorker is therefore worth 
serious attention. It is an admiring and friendly 
portrait—a ‘long fond view’ he calls it—but 
being by Thurber it does not leave out the 
warts. There are so many of these that the 
portrait finishes by looking like one of those 





*The Years with Ross. By James Thurber. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 
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distressing medical phenomena, where the 
patient is entirely encased in a hard scaly hide. 
There is a story of Dorothy Parker’s called 
The Old Gentleman in which a sorrowing 
daughter tells a series of anecdotes about her 
late father, all intended to illustrate his 
lovable eccentricity and all in fact building up 
a picture of a selfish monster who had system- 
atically exploited her. The Years with Ross is 
rather like The Old Gentleman. The editor of 
The New Yorker was splendidly uneducated 
(‘Who’s William Blake?’) and impatient with 
foreigners for not understanding English 
(‘Goddam it, I’m speaking slowly and clearly 
enough’, he yelled). He took an interest in 
the home lives of New Yorker writers; for 
example he tried to stop Thurber marrying 
again, for fear ‘that if I became happily married 
something bad would happen to my drawings 
and stories’. He watched anxiously over the 
creative impulse (‘if you pay a writer too well 
he loses the incentive to work’) and over morals 
(‘ . . . Ross, discussing some guilty pair, said, 
“I’m sure he’s s-l-e-e-p-i-n-g with her”. He 
was the only man I’ve ever known who spelled 
out euphemisms in front of adults’). He had 
a limited gift for repartee: ‘Ross was better at 
parry than at thrust, and that is why he learned 
to use so often his familiar ““You have me 
there” and “A likely story” and “That I’d 
have to see’”’’. Lovable though his character 
was generally, stress would occasionally bring 
out a darker side. A junior employee got 
married, had children, needed a raise, which 
Ross refused to okay. When Thurber remon- 
strated with him, ‘ “I haven’t got time for 
little people,” Ross snarled’; later apologised 
and murmured something about his physical 
troubles. The same physical troubles were 
responsible for an impulsive rebuke to the 
near-blind Thurber: ‘Ross snapped, not out 
of his heart but out of his ulcers, “If you 
could see, you would know what we mean.”’’ 


David Cort began his review of this book in 
The Nation with the words: ‘It is incredible 
and outrageous, but nevertheless a fact, that 
the generation of American culture between 
the world wars was strongly affected by the 
character, manners and will of one Harold 
Ross, late editor of The New Yorker magazine, 
the nominal wheelhorse of American sophisti- 
cation.” Whatever they may think about 
sophisticated wheelhorses, many readers of 
The Years with Ross will be likely, even if they 
do not share Mr. Cort’s indignation, to feel the 
force of the contrast which he points out. How 
could somebody like Ross invent something 
like The New Yorker? And how, having in- 
vented it, could he successfully edit it, and 
give it the stamp which it still bears? The 
answer, no doubt, is that nobody else could 
have done these things. The point about Ross 
is that he was an energetic lowbrow who 
knew how to hire the right highbrows and, 
having hired them, to see that they would 
write in a manner that would seem highbrow, 
but not offensively so, to lowbrows with 
highbrow leanings. He was a great editor 
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because he effectively and shrewdly repre- 
sented a great number of potential readers— 
whom The New Yorker writers, left to them- 
selves, would have alienated. An important 
source of The New Yorker’s financial strength 
today is that great class which thinks itself 
entitled not merely to appear but actually to 
feel cultured, without undergoing any dull and 
painful preparation, such as being educated. 
The conquest of this class was Ross’s achieve- 
ment. The achievement of certain New Yorker 
writers and artists—notably Thurber himself 
—was that, within the limits imposed by 
Rossism, they managed to produce so many 
extraordinarily good things. But some went 
under, and some of the best; Mr. Thurber has 
curiously little to say about Dorothy Parker. 
And the magazine as it is today, luxurious and 
air-conditioned, seems sterilised by money; 
not that it does not still carry good writing, 
but that its exclusion of controversy—not 
quite total, it dislikes bombs—gives a general 
impression of unnatural constraint, of some- 
thing less adult, less honest and less free than, 
say, L’ Express of Paris. It is true that it is not 
brain-washed like Krokodil—because Krokodil 
has its tiny cerebellum scrubbed with red- 
carbolic—but it smells suspiciously clean. 
The worst result of the cleaning is the accep- 
tance and even admiration of Rossism by good 
and intelligent men. ‘We were all asked a 
hundred times,’ Thurber tells us, ‘ ““What will 
happen to the New Yorker now that Ross is 
dead?” We had our separate answers to that 
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but Joe Liebling’s is perhaps the one that will 
last: “The same thing that happened to 
analysis when Freud died’’.’ It seems from 
the context that neither Liebling nor even 
Thurber saw anything ludicrous in that 
comparison. 


Half-Free 


Unshackled. By Dame Christabel Pankhurst. 
Edited by Lord Pethick-Lawrence of 
Peaslake. (Hutchinson, 25s.) 


Tue frontispiece shows a soft, smiling young 
girl, a wide-brimmed flower-trimmed straw 
hat tied loosely over her dark curly hair, a 
sheaf of flowers in her lap, as cuddly, as 
feminine a creature as ever man could wish to 
endow with all his worldly goods. This is 
Christabel Pankhurst, daughter of Emmeline, 
sister of Sylvia, to whom men denied the vote 
for so long and whose single devotion was the 
struggle for women’s suffrage. 


Christabel Pankhurst died in 1958, and the 
manuscript here published was later discovered 
in a trunk. The story it tells is a moving one 
and movingly told. There is the loving family 
life in Manchester broken by the untimely 
death of the father. There is the fight for the 
franchise. And that is all. Dame Christabel 
wrote vigorously, tempestuously and single- 
mindedly. There is one way only of judging all 
people, all issues—did they help or did they 
hinder? Some people, for instance, may have 
thought it a pity about the Rokeby Venus— 
but it helped. Dame Christabel never wonders 
—as Mr. Roger Fulford, in his recent book on 
the movement, did wonder—whether perhaps 
militancy may not have hindered rather than 
helped the cause. The story is the story of a 
crusade and Dame Christabel was nothing 
if not a crusader. 


Certainly she has some lessons to teach 
crusaders today, and the nuclear disarmament 
movement cannot but spring to mind. To 
support no political party, whatever the 
sympathies of the movement’s members, 
without an unequivocal pledge to support the 
movement’s aims. To waste neither time or 
momentum on committee-making or ‘demo- 
cratic control’; fighting movements need 
leaders with fire in their guts, not sweet reason 
and fair play. And, most of all, to think of 
nothing else, to care for nothing else, to give 
everything for the movement. 


But though Dame Christabel’s book is 
always interesting and, as I have said, moving, 
the Suffragette story has, for the moment, been 
told often enough. What now rouses one’s 
curiosity is the motivations of the other side. 
‘We want women to be slaves,’ said one Mem- 
ber of Parliament frankly when questioned as 
to why he opposed the women’s vote. But why 
was Mr. Asquith so adamant against it? Why 
were the Liberal leaders prepared to oppose 
women’s suffrage to the point of treating 
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women with such extreme cruelty and in- 
justice? The slightest study of history shows 
that any extension of political power, seriously 
sought after, must be granted in the end. 
What makes the holders of power refuse, 
against all history and all humanity, to share 
their privileges before hatred bedevils the 
issue? And why, in the case of this particular 
issue—as the Suffragettes did not fail to point 
out—must Lord Carson be allowed to get 
away with far more violent threats to life and 
property, get away with them to the point of 
being invited to lunch with the Monarch 
whom the Suffragettes could not even 
petition? 

Thanks to the women who fought for us, 
legally and extra-legally, women today are 
much freer than we were. We have, for 
in.tance, the vote. But in many respects we are 
still second-class citizens, in fact if not in law. 
Most of us do not seem to mind, and perhaps 
this is better, for everyone’s happiness, than 
minding too much. But for those who did 
mind too much and gave everything to help 
us, we cannot fail to give unstinted admiration 
and gratitude. And Dame Christabel Pank- 
hurst minded so much that she even added a 
new word to the language: for on one occasion, 
she tells us, ‘a stateswomanly letter’ was sent 
by the movement to a committee of West 
End tradesmen. 
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LOVE and 


the French 
by NINA EPTON 


Miss Epton traces the history of love in France 
from the Middle Ages to the present day. 
Writing with her usual combination of wit and 
scholarliness, she omits nothing, from fashions 
in clothes, love literature and the growth of the 
salon to the changing ways of conducting a love 
affair and the development of the marriage in- 
stitution, concerning which she recounts strange 
practices surviving in the French countryside 
which have a distinctly Rabelaisian flavour. 
376 pp. 16 pp. illus. 25/- net. 
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The Spoiler 


The Magic Christian. By Terry Southern. 
(André Deutsch, 11s. 6d.) 

Hop Thief. By Oswell Blakeston. (Blond, 
10s. 6d.) 

A Net for Venus. By 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 


David Garnett. 


SCHOOLBOYS, very properly, juggle with stink 
bombs and dirty words to call their master’s 
bluff, desperate to set the foundations of that 
presumptuous dignity rocking. Mr. Southern 
knows how the spoiler lives on in our anarchic 
hearts long after the last ink blot is off our 
fingers and, in his latest novel, he has had the 
magnificent idea of deploying similar wheezes 
to call the bluff of western civilisation. His 
hero, Guy Grand, is an American billionaire 
and prankster extraordinary. Most rich men 
are presumably only too keen to preserve the 
status quo that created them, but Grand is no 
conventional Croesus. Royal physicians, world 
heavyweight champions, ad agencies, news- 
papers and movie houses can be bought out 
and persuaded to his diabolic ends and, as he 
goes quietly, with a sort of icy gaiety, about 
tearing great rents in the social fabric (‘making 
it hot for them’), it soon becomes apparent 
that he is not really a man at all in the usual 
fictive sense. He is the Caliph conjuring in- 
credibilities throughout a long Arabian Night 
and his money a magic carpet, whisking him 
out of the circles of outrage that surround 
each cosmic spoof. ‘It cost him plenty to clear,’ 
Mr. Southern intones, laconically. His savagely 
funny enterprises are generally in the worst 
possible taste, ‘sick’ jokes raised to the power 
of art by inflation, and it is the matter-of-fact 
narration that works a kind of shock therapy 
by indecencies on one’s sense of! humour. 
For Grand is there to enact a massive retalia- 
tion for the rest of us—on soap-operas and 
long, long cars, money-lust and advertising 
gimmickry, snobbery and dog-worship, jargon 
and inertia. Linguistically Mr. Southern 
knows exactly what he is at. Although this is 
a very short book, he has packed in some 
fifteen major and minor revolts against the 
masses, loosely linked by a dialogue over-the- 
teacups between Grand, two aged aunts 
(‘craning forward . . . like ancient things 
stretching across the sand’) and a fat lady in a 
pink sunsuit. Grand always talks in a pastiche 
of what might be considered the appropriate 
manner, flashing unwarranted smiles, wrong- 
footing his audience by a clowning vehemence 
of cliché. Mr. Southern is wonderfully prodigal 
of comic ideas (the insertion into genuine 
films of a few disconcerting seconds of 
Grand’s own work is among the finest) and 
he has a neat sad twist at the end when the 
billionaire arranges that a certain Senator 
shall go Commie-hunting on television and be 
laughed to death; only nobody (as you may re- 
member) laughs. A clever attempt at placing the 
free-wheeling fantasy of the rest, it is a shade 
too obvious to be really effective. The Magic 
Christian is a rare enough bird without that: 
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an enormously funny and satisfying satire, 
done with a great thrifty distinction; and no 
laughing matter. 


Hop Thief is another very short one, and 
quite comic and original, too, in its own 
oblique way. It purports to be the account 
given by a selfish old bore retired to Devon 
of a few eventful days out of a humdrum life. 
His son has stolen a necklace from his London 
firm and the old man manipulates the re- 
sultant publicity, the visit of an out-of-town 
reporter, and the curiosity of his pub friends, 
to get himself some free drinks and into a 
couple of unimportant scrapes. Mr. Blakeston’s 
good little joke depends on the badness of his 
old man’s jokes: he rambles pertly along in 
a sustained flow of non-sequiturs. “The trouble 
with gypsies was that they marry young. When 
people do that they just look at one another and 
do nothing at elections.’ A Net for Venus has 
the Homeric epigraph : ‘. . . .subtle as spider 
webs, so that not even the blessed Gods 
could see them, so cunningly were they 
forged.’ Mr. Garnett does weave his improbable 
story (again a brief one), of Venetia’s affair 
with Carlo, a spivvish circus employee, her 
husband’s pukka acceptance and their young 
son’s bewilderment, with a kind of worldly 
cunning, a gelded coolness of style: but 
forged is really the operative word. The 
triangular toying and talking-out are pro- 
jected from such an unreal restriction of 
feelings on all sides that neither the problem 
nor its resolution holds much interest. 


JOHN COLEMAN 


Socialised Medicine 


The English Health Service. By Harry 
Eckstein. (Harvard U.P. and O.U.P., 30s) 


EVERYONE who works in the NHS can see 
his own little bit of it, and perhaps make 
some sort of estimate of the other areas 
adjoining—but it is well-nigh impossible for 
most of us to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole organism. This is what Dr. Eckstein 
has set out to do. He is a staff member of the 
Department of Government at the University 
of Harvard, but part of his work is the teaching 
of medicine. His book is the outcome of two 
years of exploratory conning of the manifold 
sources of information about the Service; he 
has tried to assess its achievements and short- 
comings in an impartial way. I think he has 
succeeded. 


Part I deals with the state of the medical 
services up to 1948: in particular, the ‘con- 
centration’ of doctors and hospitals in Britain 
—it was uneven, to say the least—and the 
loose, even haphazard organisation of what 
services there were. The war enforced many 
changes; from necessity, some sort of planning 
had to be imposed, and asurvey of the hospitals 
showed that many of them were suffering— 
some seriously—from poverty and old age. 

Part II is a summary of the events leading 
up to the Appointed Day : but it is the last 
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part—the Service in operation—that is likely 
to make most appeal to those who are con- 
cerned with the NHS, either as employee or 
‘consumer.’ All but 5% of the population 
make use of the Service; in all but the more 
remote rural areas, the patient has free choice 
of a number of doctors; not merely the wage- 
earner but all his dependants are taken care 
of; the doctor has the right to remove any 
patient from his list. Provision of medical care 
without restriction, in this way, to every 
citizen is a unique social experiment; when 
the defects of the NHS are being weighed, 
this alone will count very heavily in its favour. 


What charges are brought against it? High 
cost? Dr. Eckstein demonstrates that, relative 
to other State expenses, the cost of the NHS 
is less than expected, and is falling. Relation- 
ship of doctor to patient? This is much less 
easy to size up, but it is fair to say that the 
good doctor looks after his patients well, and 
the less good, less well, in the NHS as in any 
other system. It is probably true that the 
administrative machinery of the Service does 
not run as effectively as it might, because its 
three divisions are, in effect, separate: there 
is no central point of organisation. This 
criticism could be taken further, for it can be 
argued that the administration is not only 
inefficient but top-heavy, that it may tend to 
grow at the expense of the medical and social 


Continued on page 16 
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The Eagle and the Bear 
BY JOHN MANDER 


This book now does for Berlin what 
has been done for such cities as Paris, 
Rome and Vienna, It presents a 
living portrait of the city, its people, 
its history, and its habits, with 
sidelights on its literature, music, 
architecture and painting. 

The two faces of Berlin are the 
Eagle—the Imperial, military 
tradition and the Bear, the much 
loved mascot of the Berliners, 
humorous and good natured. 

The book ranges from the birth of 
Prussia in 1237 until 1959. It is 
an astute reassessment of the many 
elements contained in the Berlin 
problem. 


Demy 8vo. Frontispicce & 
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THE 


Rules for the Bid Game 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tuts year the ‘take-over bid’ 
has become almost part of the 
London season. When Mr. 
Clore tried to bid his way 
into the enclave of the old 
Etonian brewers, the talk at 
Ascot naturally grew hot 
(Thank God, sir, the royal 
enclosure is safe !) Old heads 
at the dinner tables have been 
wagging, too, over the intro- 
duction of the bid technique into the staid and 
stuffy world of insurance (two groups were 
bidding for Scottish Union and National). 
And many were the jokes exchanged at the 
cocktail parties when a soft drinks firm 
(Schweppes) made a bid for a jam firm 
(Chivers) and another jam firm tried to jam it 
up. Hardly had these laughs dies down when 
the audacious Mr. Hugh Fraser, the Scottish 
draper, not content with the ‘High Street 
Ken’ trade of Barkers and Derry and Toms, 
made an offer for Harrods behind the back of 
Sir William Burbidge, whose family has ruled 
that high-class store for generations. Happily, 
class distinction among drapers came to the 
rescue of Sir William. Debenhams made a 
counterbid and the tall commissionaires, 
chatting with my lady’s chauffeur at the 
Harrods door, breathed again. 

These bids have led to some sensational 
rises in the market prices of the shares—no 
one will quickly forget the jump in British 
Aluminium from under 40s. to over 80s.— 
but this is understandable, for the bid is only 
practicable when the market is undervaluing 
the assets of a company. When there are two 
potential buyers bidding against each other 
the market explodes still more violently. The 
law of supply and demand works as readily 
in the share market as in any other. It is absurd 
for a Member of Parliament to talk of ‘economic 





gang warfare which has no regard to the 
interests of the nation’. Private enterprise 
would stagnate if the less enterprising were 
not being taken over continually by the more 
enterprising. 

Nevertheless, all games should be played 
according to some rules and as the take-over 
tussle can become exceedingly rough, it 
would be wise for someone to draw up a set 
of rules to which the players must subscribe. 
Here are my suggestions. First, the shareholders 
must always be advised immediately a bid is 
received and must always be consulted before 
the management agrees to accept or reject the 
bid. 

What caused such bad feeling in the case 
of the British Aluminium take-over was that 
the outgoing management did not consult 
the shareholders. Another case has just 
occurred. There were two rival bidders for 
Chivers—Schweppes and St. Martin Pre- 
serving. The chairman of St. Martin appar- 
ently told the chairman of Chivers eight 
months ago that his company was prepared 
to make a bid, but the directors of Chivers 
protested that they would be embarrassed by 
having to put a bid to their shareholders 
before the company’s 1958 accounts were 
published. The chairman of St. Martin 
thereupon withheld his offer. But on June 6, 
as the Chivers accounts were about to be 
published, the Schweppes bid was announced 
with the statement that it carried the full 
support of the Chivers board. It seems to me 
extraordinary that they should agree without 
first informing their shareholders why they 
preferred to accept the Schweppes offer rather 
than the St. Martin offer. 


The second rule I propose is that a full 
disclosure of the purpose of the ‘bid’ should be 
given when the bid is made. Mr. Clore was 
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able to take over Sears not because he was a 
better shoemaker or shopman, but because 
he was prepared to sell the freehold shops for 
cash and take them back on lease. This was 
smart business which redounded to the 
benefit of the Sears equity. Was Mr. Clore 
thinking of doing the same with the public 
houses of Watney Mann? No disclosure was 
made. All we are now told is that: ‘the 
chairmen of Sears Holdings and of Watney 
Mann have met. Friendly discussions Have 
taken place and Sears Holdings have now 
decided not to proceed with their proposed 
offer to the Watney Mann stockholders.’ This 
is an extraordinary anti-climax. Perhaps Mr. 
Clore has decided that he could not improve 
upon his price as the scope for the redevelop- 
ment of the Watney properties was limited, 
but if that is the case he should issue a state- 
ment and the Watney Mann directors should 
cap it with a full disclosure of their future 
intentions. If they have decided to give Mr. 
Clore a profit on the shares he has already 
acquired, the shareholders should at least be 
told. Mr. Clore’s nuisance value might be 
greater than they are prepared to pay. 


The third rule, which I admit will be very 
difficult to implement, is that bids should only 
be made for a sound commercial—as opposed 
to a financial—purpose. If the bid is made 
simply to make a financial profit by selling the 
shares acquired in the market at the higher 
price created by the offer, then it is no longer 
constructive and legitimate private enterprise; 
it is merely a form of financial punting. How 
to enforce such a rule is a difficult matter. 
In a free-enterprise economy even a financial 
bandit, I suppose, is entitled to make a profit 
if he can get away with it. But I think a start 
could be made by the Council of the Stock 
Exchange insisting that unless the bidder 
comes first to the Chairman of the Stock 
Exchange and tells him of his bid in con- 
fidence and the commercial purpose of it, and 
promises to make a full disclosure to the 
shareholders, dealings should be suspended 
in the shares. 


Socialists may claim that the community has 
a right to share in the profits of take-over 
bids, but this is ridiculous while there is no 
capital gains tax on the statute book. It would 
be inequitable to single out one form of capital 
gain from another and expose it to a dis- 
criminating and vindictive tax. If the take-over 
leads to better and sounder use of the capital 
assets it is doing a good turn to the economy 
and should in no way be penalised by the 
Inland Revenue. Already Mr. Clore’s bid for 
Watney Mann may have done some good, for 
Ind Coope have now made a bid for Taylor 
Walker and a sound general movement 
towards mergers in the over-populated 
brewing industry may have been set in motion. 
We must, therefore, welcome the notable 
increase in bid activity in this present London 
season; but let us draw up some rules for the 
next round. 
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GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS 





MR. K. S. PEACOCK ON STEEL RENATIONALISATION 





THE Fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds Ltd., was held 
on June 25 at Birmingham, Mr. K. S. Peacock, 
Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated Statement for the 53 weeks ended 
January 3, 1959 : 

In my Statement last year I again made it 
clear that we considered the ownership of our 
steel works of major importance to the Group 
and I outlined the size of our investment in 
the iron and steel industry. Since that time 
much has been both said and written on this 
subject by politicians and by those directly 
connected with the industry. Although no 
really cogent arguments have been put forward 
for renationalisation, the Labour Party have 
stated that they propose, if elected again, to take 
this step. It is deplorable that for ideological 
reasons thay are still apparently willing to 
risk the disruption of this great industry on 
which the country so much depends. Your 
Board are completely and unalterably op- 
posed to the step in every way. 

The position of the G.K.N. Group is I 
think almost unique in that our steel interests, 
as previously explained to you, serve mainly 
our own finishing works and the great im- 
portance of this close through-and-through 
contact must once more be emphasised. 
Practical considerations do not seem however 
to be taken into account in Socialist theories 
and the disruption of these contacts which 
have grown up for practical reasons and been 
proved over the years would not appear to 
weigh with the Labour Party. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In spite of a deterioration in trading con- 
ditions in the latter part of 1958, I am pleased 
to be able to report that the surplus (before 
taxation) for the whole period of 53 weeks has 
been maintained at the same weekly rate as 
for the 52 weeks of 1957. Turnover has 
increased, but profit margins, particularly in 
the finishing end of the business, declined 
in the latter part of the year. It must be recalled 
that prices of materials increased in 1957 with 
a resultant windfall in profits arising from 
sales from stocks but the reverse applied in 
1958, representing a decline in profit com- 
paring the two years of no less than £1 300,000. 
In addition the year 1958 also bore a full year’s 
cost of the new works pension scheme and of 
improvements to existing pension schemes. 

As regards the liquid resources of the Group, 
consisting of bank balances in hand less over- 
drafts, tax reserve certificates and marketable 
investments, these have contracted from their 
peak in 1951 of £23,229,000 (which included 
£13,902,508 remaining from the compensation 
received on nationalisation of the steel 
companies) by no more than £3,129,000 to 
£20,100,000 at the end of 1958. This mainten- 
ance of the financial strength of the Group, 
despite the very heavy expenditure on fixed 
assets and stock, has been made possible by a 
dual policy of retaining profits and of getting 
in new finance both by way of loan capital and 
by a rights issue to the Ordinary Stockholders. 

The new loan capital obtained was princi- 
pally by and for the steel companies, £7,500,000 
being raised on debentures by Guest Keen 
Iron & Steel Company Limited and Guest 


Keen & Nettlefolds (South Wales) Limited and 
£9,000,000 as an unsecured loan from the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency to John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works 
Limited. This loan was repaid in instalments 
and in 1958 the remaining balance was 
replaced by a secured bank loan of £3,500,000 
to John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works Limited. 


ORDINARY STOCKHOLDERS’ 
INTEREST 


It is the Ordinary Stockholders, however, 
who have provided by far the most important 
part of the increase in the Group’s financial 
resources during the period, their total interest 
having risen from £40,976,000 at the end of 
1951 to £105,803,000 at the end of 1958. 
Profits retained during the seven years account 
for £47,502,000 of this increase and the 
balance of £17,325,000 represents the net 
proceeds of a rights issue to the Ordinary 
Stockholders in 1957 and the value of shares 
issued on the acquisition of subsidiaries. 

The surplus on trading has increased from 
£9,226,000 in 1951 to £24,895,000 in 1958 and 
has approximately kept pace with the in- 
creases in turnover and in total net assets. 
This is shown by the ratio of surplus to turn- 
over having fallen only from 13.5% in 1951 
to 11.9% in 1958, but on the other hand the 
ratio of surplus to net assets has slightly 
improved from 16.1% to 17.1%. Within this 
overall stability there are, of course, wide 
fluctuations from year to year as between the 
different companies, both at home and 
abroad. But the Group serves many industries 
and this is a great source of strength. Naturally 
we cannot be insulated from the effects of an 
overall deterioration in general trading con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom but our 
substantial interests abroad help to spread the 
risks by their considerable contribution to 
our results. 

But risk-bearing is the essence of private 
enterprise, a fact often ignored by Socialists, 
and it will be seen that the ratio of net profit 
after tax to the equity interest has been as low 
as 5.9%. Moreover, in the increasingly 
competitive conditions of the last four years 
there has been a steady decline in the return 
from 12.9% to 10.2% 


PROSPECTS FOR 1959 


The deterioration in trading conditions as 
applying to the latter part of 1958 has continued 
in the early part of 1959. It is possible that the 
trading results for 1959 will not reach those of 
the year under consideration unless there is 
some marked improvement in_ general 
conditions. It is the principal objective of 
the recent Budget to stimulate industrial 
activity throughout the country and if this 
results we shall certainly benefit from better 
utilisation of the productive capacity of our 
works. This capacity has been enlarged in many 
directions by the large capital expenditure of 
recent years and we are well placed to increase 
our volume of sales substantially. 

The steel companies and the re-rolling 
sections of the Group have been operating at a 
reduced rate, but there are now indications of an 
improvement in demand. Some of our 
manufacturing companies are also experienc- 
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ing improved demands as a result of the 
revision in purchase tax and hire purchase 
arrangements, and the motor industry, to 
which we are large suppliers, remains buoyant, 
but the engineering side of our business as a 
whole is down, both in turnover and earnings, 
at the present time. Profits of our overseas 
companies have been well maintained. 

Your Board have decided that, in spite of 
existing trading conditions, the Stockholders 
should participate in the increased profits. The 
final dividend is, accordingly, recommended 
at 9%, to give a total for the year of 13%. It 
will be recalled that the dividend paid for 1957 
was 15% on the Ordinary Share Capital prior 
to the three for ten scrip issue in September, 
1958. This rate is equivalent to 11}% on the 
new Capital of £39,492,069, so that the 
recommended dividend for 1958 of 13% 
represents an effective increase of 1}%. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Letters 


S1r,—Almost concurrent with Lady Wootton’s 
recent indictment of motorists in general, we 
now have Pharos falling for the carrot being 
tastefully dangled before our motorists’ noses— 
away with police on our streets and let us have 
some traffic wardens—so that our police can 
concentrate on what is nonchalantly described 
as ‘more important work’. 

It is a maxim of police training that the 
protection of life comes before the protection of 
property, and, as Lady Wootton so rightly 
emphasises, lost jewels can be replaced but 
lost limbs never. Will the annual slaughter of 
almost six thousand people be reduced by 
removing uniformed police officers off the 
traffic-congested streets? And how is it 
suggested that traffic wardens are to succeed 
with the problem where trained policemen 
have so far failed? Has Pharos never noticed 
the difference in the average motorist’s driving 
when he realises a police patrol car is behind 
him, or a uniformed constable alongside a 
zebra crossing? 

No, sir, what is needed on our streets is not 
fewer uniformed police, but more, plus a far 
more rigorous application of the traffic 
regulations by police and magistrates alike, 
and less of the sickly claptrap about securing 
the co-operation of the motorist. And lest it 
be thought I suffer from an anti-motorist 
complex may I add that I held my first driving 
licence over twenty years ago? 

Yours faithfully, R. A. SWALLOW 
Parkwood House, St. Paul’s Road, Keighley, 
Yorks. 


* * * 
Srr,—As an Anglican curate whe has worked 
for three years in a club for “Teddy boys,’ 
may I add a comment on the correspondence 
between Mr. Penry Jones and Mr. Peter 
Forster in the Spectator for June 5. 

From my experience, Mr. Forster is right 
in suggesting that the young people in the 
programme appear rather an advanced lot, 
but I have discussed this point with Mr. Jones 
and he points out that he must have at least 
articulate people to produce, and they must 
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be able to think for themselves before a TV 
camera. Having sent club members for TV 
auditions, and seen how the most intelligent 
and assured are reduced to incoherence when 
they actually are on the screen, I think we 
have to allow the producer to overcome his 
difficulties as he can. 

The value of Sunday Break as an aid to the 
work of the churches is obvious to my mind. 
In the first place, the young people who watch 
it would certainly not go to church, and 
secondly, if they did, they would find it as 
remote from their own world, and therefore 
as uninteresting as Mr. Forster finds theirs 
from his point of view. The real difficulty we 
all face is the totally dissimilar culture patterns 
of ordinary young people and those who have 
been ecclesiastically indoctrinated from school 
or home. Before these two worlds can begin 
to understand each other, we have to build a 
lot of bridges so that at least we may meet. It 
seems to me that Sunday Break is the uniquely 
successful attempt we have seen so far.— 
Yours faithfully, (REV.) PETER COLEMAN 
Annandale, North End Road, NW11 

* . * 

Sir,—Your medical columnist, in his dis- 
cussion of monocular vision and its possible 
effect on the road accident rate, raises a 
question of national importance. Somebody— 
presumably the orthoptists themselves— 
should agitate for a more intelligent use of the 
orthoptic clinics for children, which already 
exist under the National Health Scheme. 

The present practice is for all children 
(except a few in private schools) to have their 
eyes tested at the age of five, on admission to 
school. If a child has one eye that seems to be 
hardly functioning at all, no action is taken 
unless it also has a squint. In this case its 
mother will be advised to take it to the orthop- 
tic clinic. 

By the age of five, however, it is too late to 
establish binocular vision. Usually, for the sake 
of its appearance, the child has its eyes 
straightenec by surgical operation and the 
eyesight remains defective. These operations 
must cost the Health Service a pretty penny— 
ten days’ hospitalisation for each child—and 
I am told that about 15 per cent. of them have 
to be done twice. 

If the first routine eye examination took 
place before the age of three in the Infant 

_ Welfare Clinic, many of these operations and 
many future road accidents could be avoided. 
The test is usually done with a cardboard fork, 
and the child, with one eye covered, indicates 
with its hand whether the prongs are pointing 





Continued from page 13 
services. In appraising the NHS now, we have 
to observe not only its present state, but its 
direction of movement: as an organism should, 
it is developing. Dr. Eckstein has done a 
valuable service to us all in presenting, with 
compactness and clarity, a comprehensive and 
(as I believe) fair-minded report on the 
Service. 


MILES HOWARD’ 


THE 


upwards, downwards, to the left or to the right. 
Anyone who can obtain the co-operation of 
a three-year old can apply it, and children who 
seemed to have one eye much stronger than 
the other could be sent to the orthoptic clinic 
for more skilled examination. A child who 
commences treatment at an orthoptic clinic at 
the age of three has a good chance of gaining 
binocular vision. A squirit whichis visible at this 
age can often also be cured without operation. 

My own experience in this connection is 
interesting. When my son was three and a half 
I noticed that he saw better with one eye than 
with the other and I pointed this out at the 
Infant Welfare Clinic. I was told that it was of 
no importance. Later he began to squint and 
our doctor sent us to the Orthoptic Clinic, 
where I was asked why I had not brought him 
for treatment earlier. When I told of my 
experience at the Clinic the Orthoptist #eplied, 
in honest amazement at my ignorance, ‘But an 
Infant Welfare Clinic knows nothing whatever 
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NOTICE TO GRADUATES AND THOSE ABOUT TO 
GRADUATE IN SCIENCE 
The Faculty offers a one year course for graduates 
wishing to prepare for a career in management, leading 

to the Graduates’ Commerce Diploma. 

Applications for admission to the course starting in 
October, 1959, and requests for further information, 
should be made as soon as possible to the Registrar, 
University of Birmingham, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has accepted this course as suitable, in the case of 
candidates with honours degrees in Science, for the 
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of this advertisement. 
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about Eyes.’ We mothers, presumably, have to 
understand that our. children are mysteriously 
subdivided by the National Health Service and 
their Welfare is something quite different 
from their Eyes. 

This is just another instance where closér 
co-operation between different departments 
of the National Health Service is needed. 
—Yours faithfully, VERONICA GILLESPIE 
40 Westbourne Terrace, W2 


Literature. I suppose Mr. Bewley counts on 
the fact that few readers will return to his 
review and see whether he or I have been 
misrepresented. But it is probably unnecessary. 
Anyone who has read his letter of last week 
will see in that an offensiveness which is 
itself the best testimony to the animus of the 
original review.—Yours faithfully, 

CARL BODE 
15 Coombe Lane, Kingston Hill, Surrey 


formulation of ideas, production of talks, talks features 
and other programmes in English for Australia and New 
Zealand. Essential qualifications: sound educational 
background, good general knowledge, appreciation of 
the spoken word, imaginative approach to Sound radio 
production, genuine interest in people of all kinds and 
ability to handle them with tact. Knowledge and 
experience of areas to which the Service is directed and 
understanding of their peoples and tastes desirable. 
Interest in sport an advantage. Salary £1,230 (possibly 
higher if Qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,580 p.a. max. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed env elope and quoting refer- 
ence G.1163 Spt.) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1., within five days. 





ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE. The 133rd Session opens on October 
9th, 1959. St. David’s College is a residential university 
college granting the B.A. degree under Royal Charters, 
Ancient History and Literature, odern History, 
Classics, Welsh, English, Mathematics and Philosoph 

and an ‘integrated General Pall Degree Course. he 
attached Burgess Theological Hall is open to all grad- 
uates. Special facilities are provided angen py ents. 
Inclusive fees are about £204 per annum, and a limited 
number of places are still available for the 1959-1960 
Session. For entrance regulations apply to the Principal. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents de- 
siring vacancies and men and women seeking teaching 
appointments, also Matrons and Assistant Le 
should apply to R. J. S. Curtis M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., 
blic Relations Committee, Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all disease 
conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of the system, 
and is the enemy of fitness, activity and mental efficiency. 
GARLISOL TABLETS liquefy catarrh and purify and 
clear the whole system. _ © ess and benevo- 
lent ; no drug reaction on the caees 3 or any other 
organ. Not habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six months supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and etary advice. 
—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, » peprides postal tuition for GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern, and others, LONDON UNI- 
VERSIT ee requirements, and FINA 
EXAMS. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 5, LL.B., B 
(I and in, ‘etd other exams. Prospectu; free from 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for thei 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured Dama: 
Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered Afternoon 
Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church Linen, Supert 
Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and Turkish Towel 
Illustra‘ed catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 
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